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floyish. In England this is not the custom.
The people in the town itself lunch and dine to-
gether, and on a much smaller scale keep the
social ball rolling along much the same lines as
their wealthier neighbors of greater social posi-
tion. I well remember my astonishment at the
first dinner given to some ten or a dozen neigh-
bors who had been civil to us, to find in the hall
where hats, coats, and wraps had been left, va-
rious rolls of music of different sizes and descrip-
tions. I hastily informed the hostess of this
discovery* Our duty-loving English guests had
come prepared to do their share towards the gen-
eral entertainment after dinner. This was before
the days of bridge playing, and what happens
now I know not. But at that time each one came
prepared to sing or play for the edification of the
others. Most amateur music in England, as
elsewhere, my experience teaches, is not an aid to
digestion; and to the ultra-sensitive it may even
be a test of patience; but the English are duty-
doing rather ftian artistic, and an amiable host
forgets of course certain painful laryngeal exer-
cisj0 in his appreciation of the unselfish desire
of'a guest to do his, or her, share toward the
general entertainment.

The English dinner party, in the provincial
towns and cities at any rate, is a heavy, prolonged